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ADDRESS TO THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS, 


BY MARY ANN KELTY. 
(CONCLUDED. ) 


One word of affectionate and humble sugges- 
tion yet remains upon my spirit, to offer to the 
single-minded and upright among you, of whom 
I] doubt not but there are many. Dear friends, and 
honorable descendants of those who ‘‘ have been 
succourers of many, and of myself also,” suffer 
the word of exhortation, upon a point wherein it 
seems to me you are in some danger; especially 
you who, in early life, are called to minister in 
holy things. Itis that of mizing up the pure, 


conquerers over all their foes both inward and out- 
ward—where is it to be found? With most other 
religious professors beside yourselves, it has al- 
ways been, as truth commonly is, a despised and 
So clearly does all experience 
confirm the disaffection of mankind for truth, that 
we might well doubt the value of those religious 
principles, that met with no opposers. 


Take heed then, dear friends, that you slide not 
inseneibly into the religion of the day. Beware 
of oufwardness in your ministrations. All the 
world are now worshipping in the outward court; 
but your profession calls upon you to ** measure 
the temple of God, and the altar, and them that 
worship within. 

‘* But the court that is without the temple, leave 
out, and measure it not; for itis given unto the 
Gentiles.”” (Rev. xi. 1, 2.) With them let it re- 
main, and ‘“‘let the dead bury their dead;’’ but 
come ye forth in the strength of the Lord, to fight 
his battles. 

Oh there is much for you to do, and much for 


‘every honest-hearted man and woman in the land 


to do; and that, not by attacking the enemy only 
in his open and visible camp of vice and abomi- 
nation; for these are not now his most important 
strongholds. When there, we see and know what 
he is about; but he now sits enthroned where we 
neither see nor suspect his presence; and our eye 
must be opened of the Lord, and our arm strength- 
ened to resist him with a double portion of the 
spirit of holiness and. power, if we hope to con- 
quer him now. Ina word, he has clothed him- 
self with the mantle of religion. He has laid 


distinct, interior principle of faith in the gift of aside for awhile the character of ‘‘the roaring 


God, as an invisible and spiritual thing, only to 
be known, apprehended, believed in, felt, and 
obeyed, by the inward senses of the new-born 
ereature—lI say, it is to be feared, that you occa- 


sionally mix and confound this precious, living) 


thing, with the notional, historical knowledge, 
which is to be picked up from the letter that des- 
cribes it. lf such be the case, you can never 
hope, whilst it continues, to meet with full ac- 
ceptance at your Master’s hands. He will have 
no clipping and paring down of his message.— 
No trimming to suit the religious taste of the 
times. Remember that it, was the marked dis- 
tinction of the mystery froma the history and the 
vast difference between the birth of Christ in the 
heart, to mere words and doctrines about it, which 
formed the whole of the christianity preached by 
the primitive Friends; as, in point of fact, it forms 
the whole truth of the matter; just as the living 
man, and not his picture, forms the reality of his 
existence. 

You must not suffer yourselves to be deluded 
with an idea that you are living in better times, 
as to religion, than your forefathers; and that the 
apostasy of which they spoke so frequently, and 
so forcibly, exists no longer; for assuredly, it ex- 
ists in far greater strength of life than ever. In 
their times it was not the fashion to be religious; 
knowledge was more circumscribed; 
want of toleration in those who were at the helm 
of affairs, subjecting conscientious persons to the 
fiery ordeal of severe persecution, dissent to the 
authorized and national mode of worship, was 
then generally the result of deep conviction. But 
it is not so now—** Many run to and fro, and 
knowledge is increased;’’ but with respect to that 
religion which your ancestors preached and lived, 
and by the strength of which they were more than 


whilst the’ 


3 


lion going about seeking whom he may devour; 
for he has found out something i in these intellec- 
tual times, which better answers his purpose.— 
Satan is now the theologist. 

Every thing favors his assumption of this char- 
acter. ‘There is no fiery ordeal of persecution to 
try the power of the spirits that are ** up and do- 
ing.’ And where is the appointed and proper 
antagonist of the serpent? /V here is the living 
spirit of the living God? Where is he who, in 
Elijah of old, troubled the false Israel, and who 
separated between the worshippers of Baal and of 
God? Alas! must it not be said that * Ephraim 
hath mixed himself with the people?’’ Is not the 
pleasant plant of the Lord crushed under the 
heavy weight of lifeless words and barren doc- 
trines? Is not the deliverer silenced, and the 
usurper, who has assumed his likeness and 
stolen his sayings, set above him? Is there not, 
with much variation in the description of it, yet 
virtually but one way, and one faith, and that a 
letter-learned and an oufside faith? And is it not 
the work of the deceiver to keep it on the outside 
and to imprison it in the deter? Ah! doubt it not. 
Doubt not but he, (this subtle ¢heologian,) will 
furnish a religion for the religious world; doubt 
not but he will supply them with a plentiful store 
of external doctrine—an abundant flow of Jetter- 


learning;—and an amplification of manuals of 


head-divinity. 

It is his day—his triumphant day—though the 
darkest hour of midnight upon the true church of 
God;—which sits, indeed, *‘ like a pelican in the 
wilderness, or like the lonely sparrow on the 
house-top,”” mourning for her beloved. 


What doth that desolate widow see, in all the 


/pomp and paraphernalia of these imposing times? 


What doth she hear in the din, and bustle, and 


talk abot moral improvement? What doth she 
feel, when the way to the kingdom is made like 
the highways in the natural world, of such rail- 
road facility, thas a man may hear, and read, and 
talk himself into it, at pleasure? 

Oh, doth she not say in the spirits of the faith- 
ful, ‘* How is the gold become dim! how is the 
most fine gold changed! the stones of the sanc- 
tuary are poured out in the top of every street?”’ 
And oh, especially, to you, ye children of ** her 
Nazarites, who were purer than snow—whiter 
than milk—and whose polishing was of sap- 
phires’—doth she not ery, “* Awake—awake— 
shake yourselves from the dust,—loose yourselves 
from the bands of your neck, ye captive children 
of Zion?”’ 

Doth she not say—‘ Stand up and plead my 
cause!—be valiant for the truth upon the earth?”’ 
Doth she not remind you that a cross is to be 
borne—a cross that gives offence—even the cross 
of boldly testifying to the light wirnin. This is 
the stone of stumbling, and rock of offence. Oh, 
beware that you pass it not by, as that with which 
you have nothing todo! ‘The faithful minister of 
truth must give offence, and if he gives it not, he 
cannot give the truth of God. ‘If I yet pleased 
men,’’ says Paul, “I should not be the servant of 
Christ.” (Gal. i. 10.) Beware then that you suf- 
fer not the subtle serpent to beguile you with se- 
ducing words, as though your ministry should be 
such as suits the fashion of the day. Hearken 
not to him, when he fixes upon some roughness 
in the shell, and so would cajole you to believe, 
there was no soundness in the fruit 3 your ances- 
tors brought forth. Rude and unpolis hed as to 
the outward, no doubt, many of them were—but 
all glorious within, their clothing was of wrought 
gold, in the eyes of him who “is fairer than the 
children of men.’ 

Yes, ye departed saints—ye spirits of the just 
made perfect, how beautiful to the enlightened 
eye is your memorial! Ye were God’s building; 
and of that edifice which the Almighty rears, 
how truly doth one amongst you thus express the 
character. 


‘*Into thy holy building, © God! into thy 
heavenly building, into the spiritual Jerusalem, 
which thou rearest and buildest up in the Spirit, 
no unclean or defiled thing can enter; nor is there 
any room there for that which loyes and makes a 
lie! Without, indeed, are swine and dogs, vul- 
turous eyes, and crooked serpents, who make a 
show of what they are not, and lay claim to that 
which belongs notto them. But within are the 
children—si/hin is the heavenly birth, even the 
new creation of God in Christ Jesus. 

‘For God doth not strip his people, and gather 
them out of the spirit of this world, that they 
should be empty and desolate for ever; but he 
gathers them into, and fills them with his own 
Spirit; fills them with light, fills them with life, 
fills them with holiness, fills them with righteous- 
ness, fills them with peace apd joy in believing 
and obeying the gospel! 

‘And in this Spirit is the kingdom known, 
which is not of this world,—the inward king- 
dom—the spiritual kingdom—the eVerlasting 
kingdom!—where the everlasting throne is near, 
and the everlasting power revealed! and the Lord 
God Omnipotent reigns in the hearts of his! and 
other lords do not reign, but their horns are bro- 
ken—and the horn of God's Anointed exalted, 
who sits ruling as king on his holy hill of Zion!— 
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and they that have suffered with him, and gone 
through great tribulation, do reign with him— 
blessed be his name for ever! Amen!” 

Such, dear friends, was the testimony of one 
who had been a workman in the raising of this 
holy edifice—* a workman that needed not to be 
ashamed.”’ Oh that the same Holy Spirit which 
spoke and taught in him, may rest upon you; and 
that in this day of owtwardness of observation— 
and cry of lo here! and lo there! you may be found 
faithful—giving forth that, and that only which 
you have rece sived, and that not of man, nor by 
any of the natural workings of your own minds; 
‘but by the revelation of Jesus Christ!” 


———— + 08 


Journal. 
PERSECUTIONS IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The first settlers of the New England States, as 
is pretty well known, were men who fled from 
civil and religious persecution in England in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. As they 
had felt in their own persons and fortunes the 
sorrows of oppression for conscience’ sake, it 
might naturally be expected that they would have 
had some sympathy for others in like circum- 
stances. In this respect, however, the -pilgrim 
fathers, as they have been termed, were no better 
than the men before whom they had fled. A vol- 
ume might be written of their doings in the way 
of intolerance; but the following short chaper may 
suffice. 

In the year 1656, when the colonists of Massa- 
chusetis were complacently congratulating them- 
selves on having established a vigorous system of 
uniformity in religious matters, and expressing 
great thankfulness for having escaped from the 
troubles which had lately agitated England, they 
were very much surprised to learn that two wo- 
men of the sect which had begun to be called 
Quakers were arrived in Boston from Barbadoes. 
There was no law in the colony against such per- 
sons; but that was considered unimportant; it 
was easy to make a little law for the occasion, or 
easier still to act without any law at all. This 
last alternative was adopted. ‘The two unfortu- 
nate women, against whose character there was 
no reproach, were seized and put in prison; a 
few books found in their trunks were burnt by the 
hangman; and after suffering various indignities, 
they were turned out of the country. Persecution 
requires only a little spark to kindle it into a great 
flame. It would almost seem as if the misusage 
of the two womgn caused a flocking of Quakers 
from all the points of the compass to Boston, only 
for the sake of getting ill-treated. In a short 
time eight made their appearance, and they in 
a like manner were imprisoned and banished.— 
Thinking it now time to get a little law to regu- 
late proceedings, a local court passed an enact- 
ment, declaring that any Quakers who should 
hereafter arrive in the colony should be severely 
whipped, and confined at hard labor in the house 
of correction. Immediately afterwards several 
came, were whipped, confined, and dismissed; 
and others took their place. It was evident the 
law was too lenient, so a fresh enactment was 
passed. Fines were imposed on every person 
who gave houseroom to Quakers, or who attend- 
ed their meetings, or otherwise sanctioned their 
pernicious opinions. Every Quaker, after the first 
conviction, if a man, was to lose one ear, and the 
secoud time the other; if a woman, she was each 
time to be severely whipped; and for the third of- 
fence, both men aud women were to have their 
tongues bored through with a red-hot iron. 

Quakers now arrived in the colony in great 


From Chambers’ 


numbers. Glorying in their sufferings, the more 
they were persecated, the more they came to tes- 
ufy their sincerity in their belief. Whippings, 
confinement, hard labor, fines, cutting off the ears, 


and boring the tongue being thus found ineffectual 
a new law was passed in 1658, declaring that in 


future all Quakers who intruded themselves into! 


Massachusetts should be banished on pain of death. 


Three Quakers forthwith offered themselves as the} 


first victims; they had returned from banishment. 
‘Their names were Mary Dyer, Marmaduke Ste- 
phenson, avd William Robinson. T'rom their de- 
fence at their trial, nothing is more plain than that 
they were persons in a state of frenzy:* their gen- 
eral argument was, that by means of visions they 
had been induced to come to Massachusetts and 
brave the worst that could be done to them. On 
the 19th of October, 1659, they were condemned 
to die as malefactors; and three days later they 
were led out to execution. Mary Dyer saw her 
two brethren die before her eyes; and she was on 
the point of meeting the same dreadful doom, the 
rope being already round her neck, when a faint 
shout was heard in the distance, which grew 
stronger and stronger, and was soon caught and 
repeated by a hundred willing hearts. ‘A re- 
prieve, a reprieve!”’ was tle cry, and the execu- 
tion was stopped; but she, whose mind was in- 
tently fastened on another world, cried out, that 
she desired to suffer with her brethren, unless the 
magistrates would repeal their wicked law. 

She was saved by the intercession of her son, 
but on the express condition that she should 
earried to the place of execution, and stand upon 
the gallows with a rope about her neck, and then 
be carried out of the colony. She was according- 
ly taken home to Rhode Island; but her resolution 
was still unshaken, and she was again moved to 
return to the * bloody town of Boston,” 
she arrived in the spring of 1660. 


where 
This determi- 


nation of a feeble and aged woman, to brave all | 


the terrors of their laws, might well fill the ma- 
gistrates with astonishment; but the pride of con- 
sistency had already involved them in acts of ex- 
treme cruelty, and they thought it impossible now 
to recede. ‘The other executions were considered 
acts of stern necessity, and caused much discon- 
tent; a hope was entertained till the last moment 
that the condemned would consent to depart from 
the jurisdiction; and when Mary Dyer was sent 
for by the court, after her second return, Governor 
Endicott said, ‘* Are you the same Mary Dyer 
that was here before?’’ giving her an opportunity 
to escape by a denial of the fact, there having been 
another of the name returned from England. But 
she would make no evasion. ‘*l am the same 
Mary Dyer that was here the last general court.” 
** You will own yourself a Quaker, will you not?” 
“Lown myself to be reproachfully called so;”’ and 
she was sentenced io be hanged on the morning 
of the next day. ‘This is no more than thou 
saidest before,’’ was her intrepid reply, when the 
sentence of death was pronounced. ‘* But now,” 
said the governor, ‘* it is to be executed; therefore 
prepare yourself, for to-morrow at nine o’clock 
you die!’ 1 came,’’ was the reply, ‘* in obe- 
dience to the will of God, the last general court, 
desiring you to repeal your unrighteous law of 
banishment on pain of death; and the same is my 
work now, and earnest request, although I told 
you if you refused to repeal them, the Lord would 
send others of his servants to witness against 
them.” 


brought forth, and with a band of soldiers led 
through the town, about a mile to the place of 
execution, the drams beating before and behind! 
her the whole way. When she was upon the| 
gallows, i 
home she might come down and save her life; 
ence to the will of the Lord I came, and i 
will I abide faithful unto the death.’’ 
* This We 


entertain rent opinion.—Ep., Lyre. 


in his 
Another 


is a mere gratuitous assertion. 


very diffi 


, of course, 





| through several towns in the colony. 
At the appointed time on the next day she was! 


it was told her that if she would return! 
to/ esting work we have derived these melancholy 
which she replied, ‘‘ Nay, 1 cannot, for in obedi-| 


enjoined all the governors of 
‘proceed no farther with corporal punishment 


, said that she had been there before; she had the 


sentence of banishment upon pain of death, and 
had broken the law in coming again now, and 
therefore she was guilty of her own blood.— 
‘“* Nay,”’ she answered, ‘‘I came to keep blood- 
guiltiness from you, desiring you to repeal the un- 
righteous and unjust law of banishment upon pain 
of death, made against the innocent servants of the 
Lord; therefore my blood will be required at your 
hands, who wilfully do it; but for those who do 
it in the simplicity of their hearts, 1 desire the 
Lord to forgive them; I came to do the will of my 
Father, and in obedience to his will I stand even 
to death.”” A minister who was present then said, 
‘*Mary Dyer, repent, oh repent, and be not so 
deluded and carried away by the deceit of the 
devil!’? But she answered, * Nay, man, I am not 
now to repent.’’ She was then asked to have the 
elders pray for her; but she said, ** 1 know never 
an elder here.”” She added that she desired the 
prayers of all the people of God. ‘* Perhaps,”’ 
said one scoflingly, ‘*she thinks there is none 
here.” ‘Then looking round she said, ‘* 1 know 
but few here.” Being again asked to have one 
of the elders pray for her, she said, ‘* Nay, first a 
child, then a young man, then a strong man, be- 
fore an elder in Christ Jesus.” She spoke of the 
other world and of the eternal happiness into 
which she was about to enter; and ‘in this well- 
disposed condition was turned off, and died a mar- 
tyr of Christ, being twice led to death, which the 
first time she expected with undaunted courage, 
and now suffered with christian fortitude.” ** She 
hangs as a flag for others to take example by,”’ 
said a member of the court, as the lifeless body 
hung suspended from the gallows. 

Instead of being a warning, her death was only 
an encouragement. A nother Quaker, named Wil- 
liam Leddra, soon made his appearance, and after 
a tedious imprisonment, during which he was 
chained to a log of wood, he was brought to trial 
on the usual charge of returning from banishment. 
There was a dash of the ludicrous in the proceed- 
ings. One of the charges against him was that 
he refused to take off his hat in court, and another 
was that he persevered in saying ‘*thee’’ and 
‘*thou.”’ ** Will you put me to death,” he ask- 
ed, “for speaking good English, and for not put- 
ting off my clothes?” ‘* A man may speak trea- 
son in good English,” was the reply. ‘Is it 
treason to say ‘thee’ and ‘thou’ to a single per- 
son?” No good rejoinder could here be made by 
the judges, and while they were trying to stop his 
mouth by a few more questions, to their exceed- 
ing dismay another Quaker, named Winlock 
Christison, who had also returned from banish- 
ment, entered the court and placed himself beside 
the prisoner. ‘The case of Leddra was first des- 
patched, by condemning him to be executed, and 
this atrocity was committed on the 14th of March. 
Christison, at a second appearance before the 
court, received a like senteace, but leaving him 
the choice of voluntary banishment, and this latter 
alternative he appears to have embraced. ‘The 


‘next culprits of the same class were Judah Browne 
‘and Peter Peirson, who, for no offence that we 
can perceive but that of being Quakers, were con- 


demned to be tied to acart’s tail and whipped 
y. Immedi- 
records of the 
appointed to be 
many mercies 
remote wilder- 


ately after, as appears from the 
court, a day of thanksgiving was 
kept in acknowledgment of the 
enjoyed for years past ‘in this 
ness,”” 


According to Mr. Chandler, from whose inter- 


details, the persecutions in Massachusetts gave 
offence to Charles I1., who had other reasons to 
be dissatisfied with the colonists. He therefore 
New England to 











against Quakers, but to send them to England, 
with their respective crimes specifically set forth, 
in order that they might be disposed of according 
to law. ‘* The Quakers in London immediately 
chartered a vessel, and the mandamus being com- 
mitted to Samuel Shattock, who had been banish- 
ed from Massachusetts on pain of death, he arriv- 
ed in the harbor of Boston in six weeks. The 
king’s messenger and the commander of the ship 
landed on the day after their arrival, and proceed- 
ed directly to the governor’s house. Admitted to 
his presence, he ordered Shattock’s hat to be re- 
moved, but after perusing the letters, restored it 
and took off his own. After consultation with the 
deputy governor, he informed the messenger that 
they should obey the king’s command. In the 
evening the passengers of the ship came on shore, 
and with their friends in the town, held a meet- 
ing, ‘ where they returned praises to God for his 
mercy, manifested in their wonderful deliver- 
ance.’ ”’ 

The colonial laws against Quakers were now 
abolished, and there were no more executions of 
this unhappy class of persons; but the magistracy 
were hostile to the sect, and for years afterwards 
they contrived to whip and otherwise maltreat any 
Qu: akers who fell into their hands; it would indeed 
seem doubtful whether the tortures and indignities 
they occasionally inflicted, particularly on the per- 
sous of females, were not worse than death. The 
authority to which we have referred observes with 
justice that the Quakers who exposed themselves 
to these severities were not by any means a 
less. Unlike the orderly Soe iety of Friends i 
me present day, they appear to have taken a de. 
light in annoying the constituted authorities, and 
disturbing the public peace.* Much of this, how- 
ever, was produced by their sufferings in the first 
instance; and the more violent amongst them, from 
a variety of causes, were evidently wrought up to 
a state of religious insanity. Allowing that they 
were as troublesome as their worst enemies can 
possibly represent them, there can now be but one 
sentiment respecting their treatment—unqualified 
condemnation of their oppressors. It is true there 
were laws equally severe against Quakers in Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere; but this does not lessen the 
crime of the magistracy of Massachusetts. De- 
scendants of pilgrim fathers who fled to the wil- 


derness from persecution, if not themselves re- 
fugees, they ought to have sympathized in the 


eccentricities or convictions of others when placed 
in similar circumstances. How true is the remark 
of our author, that ‘* Religious intolerance was the 
mistake of the age!”’ 


—~+sre- 
Weekly Intelligencer. 
PHYSIOLOGICAL EXPERIMENT. 
Probably there is no subject, the study of which, 
furnishes stronger evidence of a Supreme Intelli- 
gence than that of general physiology. I have « 
occupied some of my leisure hours seeking for 
knowledge in this interesting branch of science; 
and I take this opportunity to present the result 
of an experiment, lately performed, in order to 
observe the degree of muscular contractility in the 


For Friends’ 


* We have never been able 
transactions that 
evidence 


to trace, in the 
me to our knowledge, any 


to justify this conclusion. 


these have ex 
These victims of per- 


secution appear to have pursued only a passive course, and 


to have adopted no a tive measures which could render 
them justly liable to the charge of “disturbing the public 
peace.” They were inspir¢ a by a noble and christian sense 


of duty which gave them an air of intrepi idity , and of calm 
daring, that it well suited the purposes of their enemies to 
represent as contumactousness, and studied insult and an- 
noyanc rn Society of Friends 
at the expense of its early members, as the writer has done 
in this instance, we fear that he 
vote of censure on the 


In complimenting the mod 


has unwittingly passed a 
former as more flexible in character, 
and more compliant with the corrupt maxims and manners 
of the prese nt a ge.— Ep. Ines. 
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heart of a common tree-fog. One of these little 
creatures, whose warning note was doubtless often 
heard at the approach of a storm, but who se ane 
intruded itself upon human socie ty, attracted my 
attention the other day, ; 


sitting on an iron railing 
before a neighbor’s door. | approached it, and as 


I admired the beautifully variegated colors upon 
its surface, and felt its icy form, (in which to many 
there is an innate sensation of repulsion,) I capt 
ed and killed it; and with sealpel in hand, 
ceeded to expose the great centre of its circulation. 
The viscera of the abdomen were entirely remov- 
ed, and the heart, in its natural position, was soon 
brought into view, performing its functions with 
as much *p parent regularity 


ur- 


pro- 
i 


as though no rude 
hand had dismembered the body which contained 
it. The number of contractions averaged 
eighteen in a minute for at least an hour and a half 
in suecession, when they began gradually to dimin- 
ish in frequency and in force until the pulsations 
entirely ceased. By applying the poles of a gal- 
vanie battery on either side of 
tractions were much more rapid, 
35 or 40 in a minute. During all 
heart was distinetly to become 
blood, then to contract and empty itself. 
no means of ascertaining the exact quantity of 
blood contained in the ventric!e, but from the size 
of the cavity should suppose a low estimate would 
be five minims. If then, the heart expelled this 
quantity at every contraction, it would foree out 
from its eavity, in every twelve pulsation S, one 
fluid drachm; and at an average of eighteen con- 
, tractions in a minute, for an hour and a half to- 
gether, would make the quantity of the vital fluid 
passing through this little organ in this short space 
of time equal to fifteen ounces. ‘That this process 
should be carried on during life is not so mysteri- 
ous as that it should continue after the 
almost every other part of the body. 

If we admit the truth that this hollow muscle 
possesses a degree of irritability that accounts for 
its contractile power during the presence of its 
natural stimulus, (the blood,) we are brought at 
once to the conviction that there must be a mov- 
ing principle for the sfimu/us somewhere. If this 
power resides in the blood itself, from w 
it derive ifs vitality?’ ‘These investigati tend 
to exalt our ideas of the character of the Divine 
Original; and the notion which prevails even in this 
day, that such pursuits lead the mind away from 
the simplicity of the truth, is certainly an error. 
Let the present generation instruct themselves in 
the truths of this delightful science, and they will 
find much to admire in the works of the Creator. 
The ignorant may gaze upon and admire the fiery 
worlds that move above us, and enjoy the me llow 
light which they dispense to us, while he may 
adore the Creator of them all; but his admiration 
cannot equal that of the astronomer, who knows 
their ways and can follow them in their varied 
courses. Sa?. 
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The following is from the pen of a young cor- 


respondent. His remarks on the benefits result- 


ing from an occasional relaxation from business, 
Retirement from the bustle 


meet our consent. 


and cares of the world, in order now and then to 
observe and to inquire into the works of an Al- 
mighty hand, has a refreshing influence not only 
upon the mind, but upon the body. ‘The natural 
feelings of the former are invigorated and improv- 
ed, and the jaded spirits of the latter are aroused 
to fresh life and activity; and, as our correspondent 
has remarked, we return to our accustomed rou- 


tine of action with renewed zest and energy and 


with better and happier dispositions. Moreover, 


in contemplating the works of nature, the pure and 
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well eine spirit is brought nearer to the 


great Author; a deep and silent feeling of rever- 


ence, in keeping with the calm and holy solitude 
that reigns around, steals over the mind; the heart, 


expanding under a sense of man’s filial relation to 


that the 


mingled 


he great Creator and Proprietor of all 
eve beholds and admires, exclaims, with 


emotions of ecstacy and gratitude, 


“ My EF 


ither m them all.” 


Of such as are prepared to view creation through 


this medium, it may be said in the beautiful lan- 


mage of Akensice 


‘Not i br A! 

I s o’er the d 10t a cloud imbib 
The setting sun's effuleence; not a strain 
From all the tenants of the warbling shad 
Ascends, but whence their boson pa 
. } } j 1 

Fresh pleasure, unreproved 

I I 


But if instead of this, we exchange one mode of 


excitement for another, if while ostensibly en- 


gaged in the pursuit of health, we are indulging 


in the mimickry of fashion, if we are placing our- 
selves in the company of the vain, the idle and 
the dissipated, instead of increasing our ac- 
quaintance with nature, we only become more fa- 


miliar with the studied manners and artificial 


modes of life, it is not difficult to foresee to 


what all this may lead; impressions may thence 
be formed, and especially in the minds of the 
young, that may have a most unfavorable and 


lasting influence on their future habits and char- 
icter. 


For Friends’ Weekly 


Intelligence 


In a late number of the Intelligencer there was 
an article upon ‘Travelling and Public Amuse- 
ments,”” taken from the admirable work of Lydia 
Maria Child, entitled, ** The American Frugal 
Housewife.’’ With its general tenor as reprobat- 
ing extravagance among those in 
cumstances, | cordially unite. 
tionably a deplorable want of discretion in persons 
not safely allow of it, 
to be jaunting over the country while their fami- 
lies it home, and their finances em- 
barrassed by the outlay. Her remarks are par- 
ticnlarly reference to public amusements, 
which sre objection ible, upon 
grounds than those stated by 
has always these as 
their tendency, and fraught with 
many, particularly 
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ment. In consideration of this tendency to accu- 
mulate, it may be safely stated as a general maxim 
that all innocent and improving modes of distribut- 
ing ond circulating money are deserving of en- 
couragement. Every thing which tends to divert 
the minds of the people from this ruling passion, 
if it is not in itself enjentionsihe, is a blessing to 
the community. And yet while stating this gen- 
eral postulate we must not of course apply it to 
each particular individual. ‘There are thousands 
in what are called the middle classes who, with- 
out an undue passion for aggrandizement, are com- 
pelled, in order to provide for their own comfort 
and that of their families, to observe the strictest 
industry and economy. ‘To such the remarks of 
L.. M. Child are particularly applicable. People 
who have little to spend should partake sparingly 
of useless amusements. ‘Those who are in debt 
should deny themselves entirely. But it seldom 
happens that industry and economy are unavail- 
ing. ‘There are few persons of education and or- 
dinary ability who have pursued an honorable oc- 
cupation and husbanded its proceeds with care but 
are in a few years in comfortable circumstance 
The temptation to pursue wealth is then by no 
means lessened. ‘The desire grows stronger as it 
is gratified, and we observe the attention of the 
great mass of the community mainly directed into 
this channel. ‘* Let us buy and sell and get gain,”’ 
is the language that meets us at every turn. It is 
spoken by every class—by the rich and the poor— 
the high and the low. It is heard in the social 
circle, in the street, and wherever men meet each 
other; in short, it may be said to absorb a vast and 
undue proportion of the time and attention of the 
people. Hence it is that those homilies which 
are constantly sounded from ear to ear upon the 
importance of strict economy and persevering in- 
dustry are of but limited application, and should 
be received with no small degree of allowance. 
To those who can afford it, although not per- 
haps properly classed with the rich, occasional 
relaxation from business is desirable, and no kind 
of recreation is more so than travelling. Its effect 
is to open new subjects of thought and conversa- 
tion—to strengthen the mind and to expand the 
heart. It combines health, recreation and improve- 
ment; and after a temporary absence, home is ren- 
dered more delightful by contrasting its quiet com- 
forts with the bustle and confusion incident to tra- 
velling. How many know from experience that 
when the dull routine of business, the constant 
process of accumulation, has warped their finer 
feelings and subdued those high aspirations which 
at times elevate the soul and revive something of 
its high origin and destiny; when mammon ‘hes 
for a time reigned over their desires and repressed 
each gentle sympathy for their kind, a short lapse 
of time spent in communion with nature, far away 
from the scenes of business, where no mercenary 
thought dare intrude, beside the roaring cataract 
in the still vallev, or on the cool mountain top, 
have opened new and rich sources of joy, and 
they have returned to their wonted pursuits better 
and happier men. EP. 





For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
THE CARD PLAYER. 


On the east bank of the Ohio river, a few miles 


above Wheeling, and in view of the stage road to! 


Steubenville, may be seen two solitary graves 
surrounded by a small picket enclosure. An in- 
ielligent female traveller, as we passed, pointed to 
the spot, and communicated the following history 


of the two departed whose earthly remains were 
resting there. 








was a young man of interesting ap- 
pearance, of a mild and amiable disposition, es- 
teemed and beloved by his youthful associates, 
and who gave promise that the blossoms of youth 
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would ripen into useful and reputable manhood. 
In an evil hour he was initiated into the art of 
card playing and other species of gaming. In the 
commencement of his career, he no doubt abhor- 
ed the idea of ever committing an evil deed. But 
his knowledge of the art of gaming, led him to 
the acquaintance of an older and more hardened 
companion, by whose influence he was allured 
further and further into the paths of vice and dis- 
sipation. ‘Their losses at the gaming table fre- 
quently subjected them to severe pecuniary em- 
barrassments; to relieve themselves from which, 
various dishonorable expedients were devised, and 
finally they came to the dreadful resolution to 
commit a robbery. 

Ata public house in Wheeling stopped a west- 
ern traveller, whom they enticed into a sequester- 
ed spot and succeeded in despoiling him of his 
property. Having accomplished this, their next 
effort was to escape detection; and horrid to relate, 
through the instigation of the older and more hard- 





/ened accomplice, they came to the diabolical de- 


termination to murder their victim in order to es- 


s. cape detection, lest they should be identified by 


him. 

I need not pursue minutely their history. They 
were both convicted and executed. But the peni- 
tential deportment of the object of this memoir, 
his awful consciousness of the enormity of the 
crime, and his willingness to suffer its solemn 
penalty as the only expiation he could make, all 
seemed to evince that his mind possessed a sus- 


‘ceptibility which a pious parental cultivation might 


have assisted to some degree of moral excellence. 

Having commenced his virtuous career probably 
with the simple recreation of card playing, he pass- 
ed rapidly through all the intermediate stages of 
crime, and at the early age of eighteen descended 
to a murderer’s grave. 

A beloved sister, whose bed of languishing de- 
noted a transient existence, whose affection for 
her youthful brother was strengthened by all the 
associated blandishments of early life, and whose 
attachment neither the atrocity of his crime nor 
the world’s obloquy could alienate, solicited the 
privilege of having her remains deposited by the 
side of her brother. 


In contemplating the tragical history of this 
early victim of the vice of gambling, the inierest- 
ing query has frequently presented, Are we who 
are parents sufficiently concerned to discounte- 
nance and prohibit in our families the pernicious 
practice of card playing? Is it possible that pa- 
rents who are religiously concerned for the pre- 
sent and future welfare of their children, can per- 
mit a practice which, sooner or later, if pursued, 
may conduct some of our now promising sons 
through all the successive degrees of vice and in- 
famy, and finally effectuate a catastrophe, the mere 
possibility of which should now cause our spirits 


»/to recoil? G.F. 


Metanacock, 6mo. 14, 1845. 
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WHAT ARE FLOWERS GOOD FOR? 


‘I have said and written a great deal to my 
countrymen about the cultivation of flowers, orna- 
mental gardening, and rural embellishments; and 
I would read them a homily on the subject every 
day of every remaining year of my life, if | thought 
it would induce them to make this a matter of 
When a man asks 
me what is the use of shrubs and flowers, my 
first impulse is, always, to look under his hat 
and see the length of his ears. 

1 am heartily sick of measuring every thing by 
a standard of mere utility and profit; and as hearti- 
ly do I pity the man who can see no good in life 
but in the pecuniary gain, or in the mere animal 
indulgences of eating and drinking.” 

Colman’s Agricultural Tour. 
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For Friends’ Weekly Intelligencer. 
The following beautiful piece 


was written by a young 
Cherokee Indian. 


He had, with two others, completed his 
education at college, and all three were on the eve of set 
ting out for their distant homes. M 


When shall we three meet again? 
When shall we three meet again? 
Oft shall glowing hope expire,—- 
Oft shall wearied love retire,— 
Oft shall death and sorrow reign, 
Ere we three shall mect again. 


Tho’ in distant lands we sigh, 
Parch’d bencath a hostile sky; 
Tho’ the deep between us rolls, 
Friendship shall unite our souls— 
Still in Fancy’s rich domain, 

Oft shall we three meet again. 


When our burnished locks are gray, 
Thin’d by many a toil-spent day; 
When around this youthful pine 
Moss shall creep and ivy twine— 
Long may this lov’d bower remain, 
Ere we three shall meet again. 


When our dreams of life are fled— 
When its wasted lamp is dead— 
When in cold oblivion’s shade 
Beauty, fame, and pow’r are laid; 
Where immortal spirits reign, 


There shall we three meet again. 
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History of the Society of : Friends. —A full and 
complete history of the Society of Friends is yet 
unwritten. In the interesting copious narratives 
of Gough, Besse, Sewell, and other ancient his- 
torians, we have a detailed account of the rise of 
the Society, and of its progress during a long se- 
ries of years, together with full biographies of 
many of the extraordinary men and women who 
bore a conspicuous part in this eventful era of the 
religious world. 

The modern movements of the Society are 
however still unrecorded; nor could those writers 
to whom we have referred form an adequate con- 
ception of the influence, which the progress of 
time and circumstances might have upon its pros- 
perity, or upon the spread of its principles in the 
world. ‘The last half century has been replete 


with important events, in the production of which 


ithe Society of Friends has had (perhaps uncon- 


sciously to many within its borders) an obvious 
Our principles and testimonies, notwith- 
standing the unfaithfulness and divisions which 
have existed within our own borders, are at this 
time more prevalent in the world than at any for- 
mer period. Many startling truths preached by 
our forefathers, have been tacitly received by hun- 
dreds out of the pale of the Society, who perhaps 
are ignorant of the very names of these early re- 
formers. Our fundamental principle of the ** Di- 
vine Light in the soul as God’s gift for man’s sal- 
vation,” is acknowledged by very many not bear- 
ing ourname. The views of Friends in regard 
to the estimate to be placed upon the scriptures 
are also extensively held by other christian profes- 


sors, and are becoming increasingly prevalent.— 
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Many inquiring minds are beginning to doubt the 
correctness of paying ministers who have been 
brought up in theological seminaries to preach to 
them, and are looking to a ministry more pure and 


spiritual. Not a few see the inconsistency of war 
with a christian profession—while a still larger 
number, embracing entensive divisions of most of 
the religious sects, look upon slavery as utterly 
anti-christian. ‘The affirmation is substituted for 
the judicial oath by very many not in profession 
with Friends. 

To trace the progress of these several testimo- 
nies from their annunciation by the Society of 
Friends, the first organized body who publicly 
held them up to view, to the present time, and to 
point out the influence which the Society, or its 
individual members, may have had in hastening 
yr retarding their advancement in the world, would 
be the task of the historian of our times. 

It might also be his province to show wherein 
the Society itself had fallen short of its original 
principles, and its ancient purity, by cherishing a 
disposition to be popular with the world, by the 
corrupting influence of wealth and fashion, and 
by engaging in doctrinal discussions and ‘* dis- 
putations which engender strife,” thus engrafting 
a mystical theology upon the simple stock of Qua- 
kerism. 

We had hoped that our late valued friend, Wil- 
liam Gibbons, of Wilmington, whose death was 
announced in our last number, and who was emi- 
nently fitted for the task, would have led the way 
in this important undertaking. It was a subject 
near to his heart, and one in which he had been 
for some time past engaged. We understand, 
however, that the work which he had in hand, is 
but very partially accomplished, and must be left 
tv some qualified successor. Will not some suit- 
able Friend offer to carry on so important an un- 
dertaking? 

pled Seis 


DIED, at Byberry, on 3rd day morning, 5th inst. Anna, 
daughter of Thos. J. and Mary R. Husband, aged nearly 
17 months. 





RECORD OF NEWS. 


Horticultural Exhibition—The Annual Exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, will be held in the Phi- 
ladelphia Museum, commencing on the 23d inst., and con- 
tinuing until the 27th. 


Franklin Institute Exhibition —The Annual Exhibition 
{the Franklin Institute, will be opened in the Philadelphia 
Museum Saloon, on the 23d of 10th month, and continue 
two weeks. 


Agricultaral Exhibition —The Annual Exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, will be 
eld on the 22nd and 23rd of 10th month, at ‘Thompson’s 
Lamb ‘Tavern, one mile west of the Market street bridge. 


New Bank.—The Farmers’ Bank-of Schuylkill County, 
chartered at the last session of the Pennsylvania Legislature, 
vas organized on the 3d inst. Tue Bank is to be located at 
Schuylkill Haven, and its capital is $200,000. 


The Coinage.—Orders have been sent to the custom house 
ind the post office in New Orleans city, to send all the 
ioreign coins received by them to the branch mint, to be 

oined into American pieces; the gold into half and quar- 
ter eagles, and the silver into quarter dollars, whenever it 
lay be done without loss. 


Worth Knowing.—M. Arago, the eminent French phi- 
sopher, lately stated at the Academy at Paris, that if a 
lash of lightning be seen by a person, the danger is over— 


the electric fluid travelling more rapidly than the light oc-| 


casioned by the discharge. 





Emigration to Oregon.—The last Cincinnati Times says, 


not less than 10,000 of our fellow-citizens have this year 
left the fertile prairies of the Great Valley, to encounter th 
perils and privations of the tedious over-land journey to 
Oregon. 


The Coal Trade—During the past month there wer 
brought down on the Reading Railroad upwards of 100,000 
tons of Coal. This amount is unexampled on any work of 
100 miles in length, during the same period. ; 


Mineral Salt, long a desideratum in our country, says the 
New York True Sun, has been found at the Lockport Salt 
Well, in this state, in a stratum of 71 feet, commence ing 331 
feet below the ground. The specimens are in the possession 
of an intelligent naturalist of Brooklyn, and are of a green, 
red and white color. 


Salt Barrels.—Dricd fruit kept in salt barrels, will be 
saved from the depredations of insects. 


‘These barrels will 
keep grain uninjured from insects. 


Post Office Expenses.—B. B. French, Clerk of the House 
of Representatives, estimates the Post Office expenses of 
the next session of the House at $57,000. 


Mount Holly and Philadelphia.—The citizens of Mount 
Holly, N. J., have resolved to erect a water works in that 
town, for the better protection of the place from fire, and to 
supply pure and wholesome water. ‘The subscrip ion books 
were opened this week. ‘The “ Herald” of that place says 


that among the improvements talked of, is the removal of 


the bars in the Rancocas creek, and the establishment of a 
daily line of steamboats to and from Philadelphia. 


The Small Pox Raging in Vermont.—The Vergennes 
Vermonter says: We are alarmed to hear from ditlerent 
sources, and the best authority, that in the town of Starks- 
borough and vicinity, upwards of 40 cases of this dreadful 
disease have happened within a short time. Many have 
died with it, and it appears to be spreading daily. It is 
said to have been introduced from Canada. : 


The Small Pox in Massachusetts—A meeting of the 
citizens of Fali River, Mass., is to be holden on the 18th 
inst. to adopt such measures as may be deemed necessary 
to check the progress of the simall pox amongst them—to 
choose a board of health, if expedient, and do something 
about vaccination. 


The Cherokee Nation is rapidly improving in civilization 
and refinement. They are now talking of forming Agricul- 
tural Societies. A meeting of all the Cherokee farmers is 
called on the 26th of this month, at Tallequah, to form a 
National Agricultural Society, and the importance of these 
associations is well set forth by the editor of the Advocate. 
The same paper contains a list of premiums for articles to 


|be manufactured by Cherokee ladies, and to be exhibited at 


the meeting for the formation of an Agricultural Society. 
The premiums are for homespun cloth, coverlets, socks, 


beaded belts, &c.—articles in which the skill and taste of 


the Cherokee ladies have been highly commended. 


A Printing Office Worth Having.—The Royal Printing 
Office of France possesses fonts of type in upwards of 100 
different languages, 20 of which are Oriental dialects. ‘To 
this splendid collection it has recently added the Egyptian 
Hieroglyphics. Attempts to reproduce them typographically 


|have often been made, and have as often failed, on account 


of the difference of size. But M. Dubois, says the Paris 
correspondent of the Boston Atlas, has succeeded triumph- 
antly, and furnished drawings for a font of 1500 characters, 
3800 of which are already cast. 


Cat and Bird Story.—A friend in the country, says the 
Providence Journal, noticed a very singular contest a few 
days since. A good sized cat had caught a little chipping 
bird, and was rushing off with her prey, when a king-bird 
attracted by the cries of the victim, came to the rescue, and 
gave a loud alarm, which was answered by a whole swarm 
of king-birds and swallows, which attacked the cat with 
such ferocity that she was soon compelled to drop her vic- 


‘tim; but the feathered avengers were not content with this. 


They pursued the cat, continually pecking at her, until she 
found shelter under a barn, creeping through a crevice, 


| where her tormentors did not venture to follow her. 


A Wild Negro Caught.—J. M. Pierce of Caddo, La., 
with several others, recently pursued a wild negro, known 
to infest that parish, and after a long chase, compelled him 
to take refuge in the hollow of a tree, where he was secured 
after a severe fight. He appears to be about 50 years old, 
weighs 130 pounds, is covered with hair like a bear, and 
will eat nothing but raw meat, which if tainted he likes the 


better; he also devours craw-fish and frogs with avidity, if 


left alone, but wil! not touch food in the presence of any one. 
It is supposed he was born in the woods, as two skeletons, 
supposed to be those of his parents, were found in the hol- 
low of the tree where he was taken. 


- -_+4 eee »—- - -- 
HOW THEY GET TAR AND TURPENTINE. 
The principal pursuits of the inhabitants in 
many places near the sea coast of the Southern 
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States, is that of getting turpentine. It is made 
from the pines which there abound, almost to the 
exclusion of every other forest tree. Many per- 
sons have no other means of a livelihood than 
this employment, especially those of the poore? 
classes. 

As soon as the sap begins to run in the season, 
a notch is made near the root of the tree to catch 
the turpentine. This is called boring the tree. 
Then it is dipped out, generally with a simple 
gourd, into buckets, which are emptied into the 
barrels on the spot. ‘These are ready for market 
as soon as they are filled, 

Another small portion of the tree is pared off 
and the sap again descends freely into these re- 
ceptacles. Under this operation, a pine will usu- 
ally live for six or seven years, and is used in 
this manner until it is thus deprived of its bark 
and a small portion of its trunk to the height of 
ten or fifteen feet. 

One man it is calculated can attend to 7000 
boxes in a season, and will collect from 100 to 
130 barrels of turpentine in a year. The old 
trees, when they can yield no more turpentine, 
are cut up into small pieces, and then piled in 
heaps to make tar, which is only turpentine heat- 
ed and smoked. ‘The whole is then covered care- 
fully with dirt, and a smothering fire is kept up 
beneath. As the wood slowly burns out, the tar 
runs from beneath into gutters prepared for iis re- 
ception. 

While burning, the kiln is carefully watehed 
day and night. One hundred barrels of tar are 
usually made at one burning. When the kiln is 
burned out, the charcoal still remains from the 
wood, and becomes also un article of use and 
value. 

+oee+ wt 
BATHING. 

If there is one thing more conducive to health 
than another, it is bathing. A bath to the aged 
makes them feel young; to the young it invigor- 
ates; and to the sick it is a most soothing balm, 
and often, very often, it performs cures where 
physicians fail. 

ssiiditiiataeigihdiala . 
THE STEAM ENGINE. 

‘The steam engine, in its present improved state, 
appears to be a thing almost endowed with intel- 
ligence; it regulates with perfect accuracy and 
uniformity, the number of its strokes in a given 
time; and, moreover, counts or records them, to 
tell how much it has done, as « elock records the 
beats of a pendulum. It regulates the supply of 
water to the boiler, the briskness of the fire, and 
the quantity of steam admitted to work; opens and 
shuts its valve with absolute precision, oils its 
joints, takes out any air which may accidentally 
enter into parts where a perfect vacuum is required; 
and when any thing goes wrong which it cannot 





{of itself rectify, it warus its attendants by ringing 


a bell. Yet with all these talents, and even when 
possessing the power of six hundred horses, it is 
obedient to the hand of a child. Its aliment is coal, 
wood, or other combustibles; but it consumes none 
while idle. It never tires, and it wants no sleep. 
It is not subject to any malady when originally 
well made, and only refuses to work when worn 
out with age. It is equally active in all climates, 
and will do work of any kind. It is a water- 
pumper, a miner, a sailor, a cotton-spinner, a 
weaver, a blacksmith, a miller. And a small 
engine, in the character of a steam pony, may be 
seen dragging after it, on a railroad, a hundred 
tons of merchandize, or a regiment of soldiers, 
with a greater speed than that of our fleetest 
coaches. It is the king of machines, and a per- 
manent realization of the genii of Eastern fables, 
whose supernatural powers were occasionally at 
the command of man. 
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A friend has kindly furnished us with the fol- 
lowing notes made during his travels in Europe. 
We have been indebted to the same hand for sev- 
eral communications received from him while 
appeared in the Intelli- 
The writer of these notes requests us to 


abroad, and which have 
gencer. 
state that he has been induced to give them pub- 
licity only at the earnest solicitation of some of 
his friends; 
have no claims to general interest—an opinion 


he modestly supposes that they can 


in which we think but few of our readers will 
concur. 


NOTES OF FOREIGN TRAVELS. 


Malta, 1 


12th, 1845. 


59°— 


Valetta, st mo. 


First-day—Thermometer from 57° to 
heavy rains—wind E. gentle. 

In this as in other Roman Catholic countries, 
‘‘ the institution of the Sabbath’’ does not seem to 
be much respected. On going out this morning 
I found the streets thronged re multitudes of 
people, all as actively engaged i “buying and 
selling and getting gain”’ as they are to be seen on 
any other day of the week. "Toward afternoon 
business was pretty much suspended, but more it 
would appear for the purpose of furnishing an op- 
portunity for a little recreation than from any con- 
scientious feeling on the subject. W hen the 
weather is fine on these occasions the public 
squares and promenades are crowded, and exhibit 
probably as great a variety of costumes are to 
be found in any city in Europe. Besides the nu- 
merous peculiar dresses of the native inhabitants, 
including the different orders of the priesthood, 
there are to be seen the uniforms of the various 
military companies—the gay turban and flowing 
robes of the ‘I'urk—the tasseled red cap, showy 
sash and petticoat—breecnes of the Greek, and 
occasionally a richly attired Persian or a poor pil- 
grim Arab, with a simple blanket wrapped about 
him, after the style of a N. American Indian. 


as 


The dresses of the monks and priests are also 
strikingly conspicuous, ‘Those of the order of 
St. Paul wear round-crowned hats, with very 
broad brims looped up on three sides, a long black 
coat of almost the exact pattern of a plain Friend’s, 
with breeches and shoes. T'rom the peculiarity 
of my dress as compared with that of other for- 
eigners here, and the similarity of my coat to that 
of these monks, | have been re peatedly mistaken 
by them for a member of their own or a kindred 
order: in consequence 1 almost daily receive a 
number of respectful salutations both from ‘‘priests 
and people,”’ over and above what is meted out to 
other strangers. 

The Capuchins wear a long coarse linsey-wool- 
sey-looking cloak, with a hood or cow! instead of 
a hat, and a rope around the waist for a belt.— 
They wear their beards, and commonly go bare- 
headed and bare-footed, or shod with sandals.— 
In common with other monks they have large 
crosses suspended from their necks, some of which 
are of gold, some of silver, others of ivory or pearl, 
and all of beautiful workmanship. ‘They are ap- 
parently much more austere in their habits than 
most others of their class, and profess, it is said, 
to subsist entirely by begging: this I presume is 
however rather theory than practice, as they are 
the owners of extensive and substantial buildings, 
and on certain occasions make considerable 
play of wealth; their table too, as I am informed 
by one who has partaken at it, is abundantly sup- 
plied with such good things as do not co mmonly 
fall to the lot of beggars. ‘They have moreover 
a chapel furnished with a goodly 1 of 
fessional chairs and other implements of their 
trade, which doubtless materially to their 
revenues, 


dis- 


umber con- 


add 


I have frequently passed it in the 


jin 


course of a morning walk when there has been 
almost a steady stream of customers, generally 
females, old, middle aged and young, passing from 
their humble dwellings to it. No inclemencies 
of the weather seem sufficient to chill their zeal 
even when it has been raining with a violence 
that rendered an umbrella an inetlicient protection, 
[ have seen them plodding apparently quite un- 
heeding through it without any other defence than 
the thin silk covering that forms their ordinary 
head dress. If devotion to apprehended duty has 
its reward, they unquestionably will receive theirs; 
however, they may be bigotry and 
of their spir 
by their own superstitions. 
tery of these monks is a * Carneriz,”’ in which 
the bodies of the members of the institution, after 
de: ith, having been first dried in as 


misled by the 
cupidity 
Beneath the monas- 


sand bath, are 
placed in niches around the sides, dressed in the 
Ilere they remain fully ex- 
posed to view until they decay, when the bones 
are collected and arranged on the walls in such a 
manner as to serve to decorate the apartment. 

I extended my walk this morning through the 
vast fortifications by which the city is surrounded 
to the neighboring district of Floriana. Here is 
a public garden of considerable extent, surrounded 
by a high stone wall. On entering by an open 
gate, | was gratified by a view which seemed 
enough to make me doubt whether I had not lost 
my reckoning of the seasons. 


r 1 
habit of the order. 


a dou- 
ble avenue of stone columns, extended to the dis- 
tance of a quarter of a mile, each column being 
wreatlied from bottom to top with beautiful green 
vines covered with pink and white and purple. 
flowers. ‘The walks between the pillars were 
flagged, and had on each side flower beds contain- 


ing roses, 


=o 
Before me 


geraniums, marigolds, and a great va- 
riety of other plants and shrubs, many of them 
blooming freely and looking as fresh and luxuriant 
as they do at home in midsummer. Besides these 
there were scattered up and down various trees of : 
striking appearance and interesting character, such 
as the almond, the fig, the ‘ 

feathery pepper tree. 


‘lofty palm,” “and the 


Here, as in Gibraltar, we observe each morn- 
ing large herds of goats, with their tinkling bells 
and sober faces, coming into the city to be milk- 
ed. ‘They are a different variety from any we 
have seen elsewhere, and appear gentle and more 
dowestic in their character. It is said that when 
good condition, they will give two gallons of 
milk per day; and this I have little difficulty in 
believing, as their udders are so large as greatly 
to incommode them in walking, and sometimes 
almost reach the ground. Their gentleness is such 
that they scarcely give way when they meet one 
in the street, and | have more than once been 
crowded off a narrow side-walk by their refusing 
to give me the path. ‘They seem to consider 
themselves on an equal footing with the children 
of their owners, and enter the house and gambol 
about the door with the same freedom. And if 
usefulness can give them a claim to such liberty, 
they are certainly entitled to it, for they perform 
an important part in promoting the comfort of the 
household. Not only co they furnish an abun- 
of milk and cheese whilst alive, and be- 
their bodies for food and raiment 
death, but they serve in the capacity of 


danee 
queath alter 


nurses to 


the babies and playmates to the older children.— 


So well does nanny become trained to the occu- 
pation of nurse, that it is said she will of her own 
accord leave her pasture when she thinks her little 
charge requires her presence, oe ir to the house, 
and if she find the door closed, bleat until she is 
dmitted; then scampering to the nursery she lays 

wn on the floor and there waits until the child 
is placed on a pillow by her side with a teat in its 
mouth. Here she rests quietly until she is of 
opinion it has had enough, when she 


rises, goes 


‘iiual oppressors, or blinded |: 


through her gambols and bounds off to feed again, 
** We have known families,”’ says a recent write; 
on Malta, ** where the same goat has suckled fiye 
or six children: the children become attached {y 


. their quadraped narse, smile at her gambols an¢ 


ery when they think she is neglecting them.” 
Ist mo. 17th. Therm. from 54° to 57°—heavy 
showers—wind fresh from the S. E. There was 
a curious exhibition of priestcraft in the streets to. 
day, on the occasion of a priest blessing the horses 
and mules of the place. It is what is called §, 
Anthony’s day, and this saint is considered the 
especial patron and protector of these animals.— 
Chey were accordingly brought out, decorated 
with ribbons and flowers, made to prance up and 
down through the crowd of spectators for awhile, 
and then each in its turn driven up to a chape 
that stands at the head of the street. Here stood 
a priest arrayed in his vestments with a brush in 
his hand, with which, having first dipped it in 
holy water, he sprinkled the poor animals, and 
then pronounced a blessing upon them, which is 
to defend them from ‘* all the ills that flesh is hei 
0,” for the coming year. I did not learn what 
fee is paid by the owners of the animals for the 
benediction thus bestowed. But as the priests are 
a people that hold very closely to the de c 
** the workman is worthy of his hire,’ 
doubt but that something is exacted. 


rine that 
there is no 


19th. ‘Therm. from 53° to 64°—a warm, bright 
and pleasant day, with no rain excepting a light 
shower in the afternoon. 
outside the fortifications this afternoon, I found 
several different kinds of wild flowers b foomiay. 
‘They were of white and red and yellow, and form- 
ed, considering the season, a ve ry pretty, as we 
as very sweet, nosegay. With two or thiee ex- 
ceptions, | was able to determine the generic name 
from their resemblance to kindred species at home; 
and in every instance the family to which they 
belonged, was manifest from the same marks.— 
‘They seemed thus to bespeak, in emphatie lan- 
guage, that it was the same Divine hand that 
planted and reared and fashioned them in. this 
‘*remote isle of the sea,”’ that elothes in beauty 
their sisters of the fields and forests in the New 
World. Another cireumstance connected with the 
growth of plants has impressed me as remarkabli 
since being here: it is, that although the tempera- 
ture is and has been all through the winter as mild 
as with us in the latter part of spring, and the 
grass is growing and many plants blooming as 
ireely as at that season; yet the grape, the button- 
wood, the ailantus, and many other deciduous 
trees, show no more signs of vegetation than they 
do at the same period of our winter. The truth 
appears to be that they require a season of rest or 
sleep, and that this they must have and will take, 
let their situation or the climate they are in, be 
what it may. Bd. G, 


In the course of a Walk 
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* LADDER IN THE 


On Homssrenst the roads of James Town, :0 
the Island of St. Heleva, your attention is attract: 
ed by an enormous ladder, that extends from the 
town beneath to a fort directly over the town, ¢ 
the summit of a hill 800 feet high. On inquiry, 
I found that sentinels were placed both below and 
above, for the purpose of preventing any one as- 
ending or descending without an order from the 
town major. ‘This regulation was adopted in con- 
sequence of the number of accidents, attended with 
fatal consequences, that had occurred. ‘Togethe! 
with a companion, after dinner, I rambled down 
to the guard house, and having found the town 
major there, we obtained an order to permit our 
ascent. 


THE LONGES WORLD. 


‘The ladder is composed of steps more than three 
feet in width, and some four iadhes in breadth, 
firmly fastened in sides of great strength. On 














-an conveniently lay a hand on either side, The 
steps are upward of 18 inches apart, and great 
numbers of them much decayed, At regular dis- 
tances are small seats for resting places. On one 
side, without the ladder, a description of slide has 
seen formed, along which pullies are fixed, for the 
purpose, it would seem, of raising any thing from 
the cown beneath, or lowering from the fort above. 
The face of the hill, against which the ladder is 
erected, is extremely steep, so as utterly to pre- 
jude the idea of any ascent without artificial 
means; in pl: aces there are perfect precipices, the 
rocks completely overhanging. 

At the bottom we found no sentry, and so pro- 
ceeded to ascend at once, but had not attained 
above the height of one hundred feet when we 
heard a voice hailing us, and perceived a sentry 
ealling on us to return, who in his walk had been 
‘oncealed from us when below by an intervening 
Down we had to go, and having 
shown our pass, and satisfied the Cerberus, com- 
enced our ascent again. At first we proceeded 
rr but soon found that not to answer, the 


proj: ction 


ight of each step causing considerable exertion. 
re slowly then we moved along, attained the 
ird resting place, where we seated ourselves, 
aa turned to view the town beneath, with its 
narrow streets and confined situation, cowering, as 
it were, between the two mighty hills that seem- 
ed to press it on either side, 


\T 
i 


Aloft we turned our eyes, anxiously wishing 
ourselves at the top, but we had the best part of 
the ascent yet to accomplish, and to our task we 
more went. As we attained a greater height, 
we fuund the steps getting more and more out of 
repair; in some places two or three steps together 
broken, so that we had to clamber up the best way 
we could. On, on we went, with alternate rests; 
the town, the bay and shipping beneath gradually 
became more minute, the moving bodies seeming 
almost mites. When we reached within a hun- 
lred feet of the top, the unusual fatigue almost 
overpowered us; the dizzy height so affected us 
that we felt as if we could scarce preserve our- 
from falling—yet we persevered, and did 
suceeed in reaching the top. 

A moment later one human being would have 
passed into another world. My companion, who 

was before me, had scarce passed the gate at the 
top, when he fainted, completely overcome, and 
he afterward declared to me, that, for the last hun- 
dred feet or so, nothing prevented his physical 
energies from being overcome by the fatigue and 
the position he was in, but the immediate prospect 
of reaching a place of safety. Many lives have 
been lost on this ladder, particularly those of pas- 
sengers, whom curiosity induced to attempt the 
isceut. ‘The artillerymen and garrison of the fort 
ire not, however used to going up and down, ex- 
empt from casualties, and it was only the very 
week before my visit to St. Helena that an artille- 
ryman was killed in attempting to descend the 

\der against time fora wager. Ladder Hill fort 

‘completely hangs over the bay; it is of great 
8 rength, and commands the roadstead beneath. 

In the batteries are mounted generally eighteen 
wenty-four and thirty-two pounders, but there are 
some few guns of a larger calibre. A singular ac- 
‘ident happened a few years previous on this bat- 
ery. A pi issenger from one of the ships in the 

ay had ascended to the fort, and looking from the 
ramparts of one of the batteries, perc eived his ves- 
sei beneath, and thought he could reach her with 

stone, but in his attempt to do so, overbalanced 
mself, and fell from the awful height, being dash- 

‘ literally to pieces in the fall. After passing an 

hour at the fort, we descended, but by the road, 
which is cut in a zigzag manner in the side of the 
Reminiscences of a Nine Years’ Tra- 
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once 


selves 


iis —, ** 
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either side is a hand rail, of such a width that you 




























“TO MY FRIEN D ON THE DEATH OF 
SISTER 


HIS 


BY JOHN G, WHITTIER. 


Thine is a grief, the depth of which another 
May never know, 
Yet “— the waters, O my stricken brother! 


To thee I go. 


I lean my heart unto thee—sadly folding 
Thy hand in mine— 

With even the weakness of my soul upholding 
The strength of thine. 


I never knew, like thee, the dear departed ; 
I stcod not by 
When, in calm trust, the pure and tranquil hearted 


Lay down to die. 


And on thy ear my words of weak condoling 
Must vainly fall: 

The funeral bell which in thy heart is tolling 
Sounds over all! 


I will not mock thee with the poor world’s common 
And heartless phrase, 
Nor wrong the memory of a saintcd woman 


With idle praise. 


With silence only as their benediction, 
God’s angels come 
Where in the shadow of a great afiliction, 


The soul sits dumb! 


Yet, would I say what my own heart approveth : 
Our Father’s will, 

Calling to Him the dear one whom He loveth, 
Is mercy still. 


Not upon thee or thine the solemn angel 
Hath evil wrought: 

Her funcral anthem is a glad evangel,— 
The good die not! 


God calls our loved ones, but we lose not wholly 
What He hath given; 

They live on earth, in thought and deed as truly 
As in His heaven. 


And she is with thee. In thy path of trial 
She walketh yet; 
Still with the baptism of thy sclf-denial, 


Her locks are wet. 


Lo, the fields of harvest 
Lie white in view! 


Up, then, my brother! 
She lives and loves thee, and the God thou servest 


To both is true. 


Thrust in thy sickle !—England’s toil-worn peasants 
Thy call abide ; 

And she thou mourn’st, a pure and holy presence, 
Shall glean beside! 

Amesbury, Tmo. 12th. 


* Sophia Sturge, sister of Joseph Sturge, of Birmingham, 
the President of the British Complete Suffrage Association, 
died on the 6th of 6Gmo. last. She was the colleague, coun- 
sellor, and ever ready help mate of her brother in all his 
vast designs of benificence. The Birmingham Pilot says 
of her, “never perhaps were the active and passive virtues 
of the human character moic harmoniously and beautifully 
blended, than in this excellent woman.” 


CLERICAL TR CHARACTER. 
We extract the following from ‘* The Episcopal 
Recorder,” 


AITS OF 


published in this city. It is a curiosity 
in its way, and is well calculated to exibit to the 
members of our Society the necessity and impor- 
tance of our testimony against a hireling ministry. 
We were, at first sight, inclined to regard it as a 
burlesque on the class of teachers to which the 


writer belongs; but, on further examination, we 
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find that it has seonheed the acknowledgments of 
the editor, who admits that he is not sufficiently 
skilled in casuistry to assist ‘* Conscience” 
We trust, for 


in his 
dilemma. the sake of religion, as 
well as for the credit of humanity, that all young 
candidates who aspire to the office of the ministry 
are not influenced by such secular and interested 
motives as are openly avowed by the writer of this 
article. But the system by which young men are 
trained to this vocation is in itself so corrupt that 
The 


dwells 


we cannot reasonably look for better results. 
evident delight with which ** Conscience”’ 
on the offer of a fine parish; on the attractions 
which it possesses of an elegant church edifice 
with a splendid organ and choir; its fashionable 
character, and the wealth of the people, with the 
consequent prospect of a very respectable salary; 
his hopes of finally attaining the Episcopate of 
some new and flourishing diocese—all this not 
only shows that he is, as he takes the pains early 
to inform us, an ambitious and aspiring young 
man, but it is in perfect keeping with his anxiety 
to reconcile his conscience, if he really have any, 
to his pecuniary interest and future emolument.— 
An individual with such feelings is, in our view, 
not only wholly unfit for the high office on which 
he has entered, but possesses very doubtful claims 
With these 
remarks we leave our readers to their own re- 


to the character of a sound moralist. 


flections. 


* Mr. Editor,—I am in a perplexed situation, 
though I believe my case is by no means a solita 
ry one. I have just entered the ministry and am 


vn ambitious and aspiring young man. I have 
been temporarily employed for a short time in a 
small country parish, no matter where. When I 


first came here, I only intended to remain till I 
could get a more desirable situation and a better 
salary. ‘Through the kindness of some influential 
friends, | have just had an offer of a fine parish. 
it has an elegant church edifice, with a splendid 
organ and choir. The place is a fashionable one. 
The people are wealthy and can pay me a very 
respectable salary. From all that I can learn of 
, | would feel perfectly satisfied to make it a 
situation for life, unless perhaps I might be fortu- 
(for my friends all tell me that I am 
destined to rise in the world) to make it a step- 
stone to some such position as that of a 
wealthy city parish, or perhaps to the episcopate 
of some new and flourishing diocese, soon to be 
I would gladly and instantly accept 
the call but for the following reasons, which con- 


nate enough 


ping 


organized. 


stitute the trouble to which I referred. My re- 
ligious and theologic il education has been entire- 
ly of that sort which is called evangelical. Such 


is the position which I have always been regarded 
as sustaining. But in the church, from which | 
have been honored with a call, they must have a 
man of a very different stamp,—one who can in 
the most gente el manner substitute the church in 
the place of Christ, and the sacraments in the 
place of faith, and who has the address to make 
a poor sinner believe that he can go to heaven 
much more easily and quietly in this way, than by 
the old fashioned method. My first impression 
on receiving this call was that my theological prin- 
ciples would render me entirely unfit to accept it. 


But a friend whom | have accidentally met, 9p 


who seems to be thoroughly acquain ited with 
certain system of theo! logical legerdemain, oe 
kindly hinted that my old system might answer 


very well. only it would be necessary to take the 


soul out of it, and fill the vacuum with something 
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whints he calls * corporate ebristianity. ” As this 


term was new to me, | begged him to explain it} 


more fully, and finally understood him to mean 
that I must take Christ out and put the church 
in his place. * And is Christ then,” said 1, * to 
have no place in that systern of religion which is 
called by his name?’ ‘Oh certainly,’ said he, 
‘ He is only removed a little further off to a place 
of greater dignity, and where he may not be so 
directly exposed to the gaze of common people. 
He is the founder of the church, and it is from 
the merits of His atonement alone, that the church 
has derived all her saving power.’ I had now 
caught a new and important idea. I saw clearly 
that my old system might easily be so modified as 
to suit the wishes of the parish that had honored 
me with a call, and I instantly determined to lose 
no time in securing so important a situation.— 
But at this moment an old acquaintance, one 
whom I had once regarded as a most valuable 
friend, suddenly made his appearance. | had of- 


ten consulted him in difficult cases, but for cer- 


tain private reasons had hoped that he wouid of- 
fer me no advice in this instance. 


But he was not to be got rid of so easily. He 
promptly claimed the right to review the whol 
case. He turned to that old book called the Bi- 
ble, which I had-searcely found time to look into 
for several days. He reminded me that | had fo 
many years acknowledged no other ultimate rule 
either in faith or practice, besides that sacred, but 
now neglected volume; and he instantly hurried 
before my memory a great number of passages 
clearly proving what I had never before ventured 
to question,—that Christ and not the church is 
the door to heaven; and that they who are led by 
the Spirit of God, and they alone, whether they 
are members of the ‘One Apostolic Church’ or 
not, are the sons of God,—are the only real and 
actual recipients of the covenanted mercies of 
God. And with a deep and awful solemnity he 
assured me that the curse of God would forever 
rest upon me if I dared to betray and sell my Lord 
for a little of this world’s honor, or for a few pieces 
of money,—if | ventured for any reason whatever 
to preach any other system of doctrine than that 
of salvation through faith in Christ alone. ‘To 
this solemn appeal I could make no reply. [ only 
uttered a murmur of bitter disappointment that 
all my fondly cherished and ambitious hopes were 
thus suddenly dashed to the ground. ‘ Are you 
not then prepared to follow my advice?” Said my 
friend, * If you choose to disregard it you are per- 
fectly at liberty to do so. I will leave you to fol- 
low your own way, if such is your choice, but | 
hope you will at least remember the name of you: 
early and faithful friend, and you may expect at 
least one more visit from me, and it will be a much 
more unwelcome one than that which you have 
now received.” And with this he was about to 
leave me, when | earnestly besought him not to 
desert me entirely, but to withdraw for a short 
time till I could ask the advice of some other 
friends. Now, what I wish, is to be advised of 
some means by which I can secure this placegand 
yet not entirely lose the confidence of this friend. 
With so strong a motive befure me, | would be 
willing to injure his feelings in some measure, 
provided 4 could only retain some secret under- 
standing with him. If you can give me some ad- 
vice that will meet my case you will greatly oblige 
not me alone but several others who are similarly 
situated. I am very confident that [ have known 
several young clergymen who have encountered 
similar difficalties, but have contrived to get over 
them very quietly and in a very short time. Per- 
haps some one of them will be kind enough to re 
turn an article in reply to this, and tell us what 
methods they have found most successful in set- 


iling such questions with Conscience.” 


to fascinate appears unlimited: 


A BRAZILIAN FOREST. 


It is more particularly in the forest that the 
grand and the picturesque, the sublime and the 
beautiful, form the most singular and fantastic 
combinations. From the loftiest giants of the 
forest, down to the humblest shrubs, all excite the 
astonishment of the spectator. By means of the 
parasites which form the most characteristic fea- 
ture of the Brazilian forests, everything seems 
united in one community of being and of aim.— 
‘These at first ereeping parasites soon cling boldly 
and closely to the tree, climb it to a certain height, 
and then, letting their tops fall to the earth, again 
take root there—again shoot up—push from branch 
to branch, from tree to tree in every direction, un- 
ul, tangled, twisted, and knotted in every possible 
form, they festoon the whole forest with a drape- 
ry, in which a groundwork of the richest verdure 
is variegated with garlands of the most varied and 
many-co'ored flowers. Sometimes the parasites 
choke the tree which they embrace; the latter then 
decays and falls, while the former remain sus- 
pended, attached to the surrounding trees, and 
constantly increasing in thickness until they pre- 
sent the appearance of magnificent twisted col- 
umns, around which a fresh growth of plants soon 
rises, twining and clinging with a grace which is 
indescribable. In no other part of the world is 
nature so great a*coquel/e as here. At every pe- 
riod in the life of plants her desire to please and 
all that is ugly, 
melancholy, or repulsive—all that speaks of gloom, 
decrepitude, or decay—is banished: the breath of 
an eternal spring is maintained throughout the 
forest, and flowers and fruit loading the same 
branch are presented in constant succession, and 
in colors ever fresh. If a tree wither, or shed its 
leaves, or begin to show symptoms of decay, 
thousands on thousands of plants climb it, and 
weave a robe with which to cover its inferior trunk 
and branches; and, liaving fulfilled this mission, 
redescend from the summit, playfully waving their 
plumes, sporting with and embracing millions of 


others which they meet on the way, until at length * 


they lose themselves in the immensity of the 
thicket. If the tree decays, if it falls overwhelm- 
ed with age, nature hastens to conceal the horrors 
of death. She summons the moss and the lichens 

prepare it a bed—she calls forth a thousand 
parasites to form a pall or covering for the couch 
‘Thus, instead of the rotten and uprooted trunks 
which in our forests of North Europe exhibit 
scenes of naked desolation, we have here only so 
many gorgeous canopies, surmounted sofas velvet- 
ed with the rich and delicate plants which beau- 
tify the forest. If examined more closely, if this 
exquisite carpet be raised, a new world reveals it- 
self; millions of worms, val millions of young 
plants, are springing from the bed of death and 
astonish the eye. Everything submits here as 
elsewhere to the law of nature; but here only na- 
ture conceals all the hideous processes of decom- 
position, and so embellishes the very shroud of 
death that it appears to the eye but as the grace- 
ful drapery of some festal scene.—Journal of De 
Sirezlecki, quoted in his Physical Description 
of New South Wales. 
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The Parks and Public Grounds of London.— 
Bryant is engaged in furnishing the readers of the 
New York Evening Post with some interesting 
letters from London. One recently published con- 
tains the following account of the public parks in 
that city: 


** Nothing can be more striking to one who is 


aecustomed to the little enclosures called public 
parks in our American cities, than the spacious 


-‘open grounds of London. I doubt, in fact, whether 


any person fully comprehends their extent, from 
any of the ordinary descriptions of them, until he 
has seen them or tried to walk over them. You 
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‘begin at the east end, at St. James’ Park, and pro- 
ceed along its walks and its colonades of old trees, 
its thickets of ornamental shrubs carefully enclos- 
ed, its grass plots maintained in perpetual fresh. 
ness and verdure by the moist climate and ever- 
dropping skies, its artificial sheets of water, cov- 
ered with aquatic birds of the most beautiful spe- 
cies, until you begin almost to wonder whether 
the park has a western extremity. You reach it 
at last, and proceed between the green fields of 
Constitution Hill, when you find yourself at the 
corner of Hyde Park, a much more spacious plea- 
sure ground. 

** You proceed westward in Hyde Park until 
you are weary, when you find yourself on the 
verge of Kensington Gardens, a vast extent of an- 
cient woods and intervening lawns, to which the 
eye sees no limit, and in whose walks it seems as 
if the whole population of London might lose it- 
self. North of Hyde Park, after passing a few 
streets, you reach ‘the great square of Regent's 
Park, where, as you stand at one boundary, the 
other is almost undistinguishable in the duli Lon- 
don atmosphere. North of this park rises Prim- 
rose Hill, a bare grassy eminence, which I hear 
has been purchased for a public ground, and will 
be planted with trees. All around these immense 
enclosures presses the densest population of the 
civilized world. Within, such is their extent, is 
afresh and pure atmosphere, and the odors of 
plants and flowers, and the twittering of innumer- 
able birds, more musical than those of our own 
woods, which build and rear their young here, and 
the hum of insects in the sunshine. Without, are 
close and crowded streets, swarming with foot 
passengers and choked with drays and carriages. 

‘These parks have been called the lungs of 
London, and so important are they regarded to the 
public health and the happiness of the people, that 
| believe a proposal to dispense with some part of 
their extent and cover it with streets and houses 
would be regarded in much the same manner as a 
proposal to hang every tenth man in London.— 
hey will probably remain public grounds as long 
as London has an existence.”’ 
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Mankind might do without physicians, if they 
would observe the laws of health; without sol- 
diers, if they would observe the laws of chris- 
. tianity; without lawyers, if they would keep their 


tempers; without preachers, if each one would 
take care of his own conscience —brt there is no 
on: ee 


“Frienps’ Centrat Scuoon,” adjoining Cherry Street 
Meeting House, is now nearly completed, and is expected 
to be opened for the accommodation of pupils on the Ist 
9th month next. 

The Committee of the three Monthly Meetings of Friends 
in Philadelphia have secured ‘the services of Benj. Hallo- 
well, formerly of Alexandria, as Principal of the Male De- 
partment, and Mary H. Middleton, of Philadelphia, as Prin 
cipal of the Female Department. 

It is desirable that applications for admission be mac: 
as early as practicable, in order that the Committee may 
be able to perfect the necessary arrangements. 

The following Friends have been appointed to mak« 
known the terms of admission and receive applications ‘or 
pupils, 

From Cherry St.—Dilwyn Parrish, 

Arch streets. 
Susanna Pusey, No. 93 North Sth street. 
From Green St.—Geo. M. Jus sce, No. 149 Market street. 

“ “ Hannah W. Ellis, North 7th above Poplar 
From Spruce St.—Wm. W. Moore, N. W. corner 2ud an¢ 
Spruce streets. 
Tabitha 'Turnpenny, N. E. corner 10) 
and Spruce streets. 
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JOHN RICHARDS, | 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 
PLAIN AND FANCY JOB PRIN TING 
Executed with neatness and despatch, on the most 

reasonable terms. 





